CHAPTER   TWENTY-FIFTH
See an   Actress Dethroned — I Make Myself a Promise, for the World Does Move.
TO ^ be discarded by the public, that is the bete noire, the unconquerable dread and terror of the 0 actor. To fail in the great struggle for suprem-icy is ^ nothing compared to the agony of falling after he "^i|2rHt: has once been won.
Few p»eople can think of the infamous casting down )f the jgreat column Vendome without a shiver of pain — the smashing of the memorial tablet, the shattering >f the sta/tue, these are sights to shrink from, yet what Iocs such, shrinking amount to when compared to the >ain of _ seeing a human being thrust from the sunlight >f public popularity into the darkness of obscurity?
I was witness once to the discrowning of an actress, md if I could forget the anguish of her eyes, the pallor >eneattx laer rouge, I would be a most grateful woman.
She liad been handsome in her prime, handsome in ne reg-ular-featured, statuesque fashion so desirable for n actress of tragic parts; but Mrs. P - (for I shall all her only by that initial, as it seems to me that nam-ng her* f tally would be unkind) had reached, yes, had »assedy middle age and had wandered far into distant laces, hsLd known much sorrow, and, alas, for her, had ,ot noticed that her profession, like everything alive, like de great: Grod-made world itself, moved, moved, moved! 10 not noticing, she, poor thing, stood still in her method f work, loyally doing her best in the style of acting that ad been so intensely admired in her triumphant youth.
She had most successfully starred in Cleveland years efore, tout: at the time I speak of she was returning
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